THE SPANISH WAR
as Rielves. We were by then half a dozen journalists,
including a cinema operator, a charming American named
Menken. I pitied him when I saw the weight he was
carrying through the almost tropical heat.
On the sky-line, limned by the scorching sun, were the
church towers of Bargas. That village was Red and to-day
it was only to be masked and not taken. Actually, though
it stood there so near and so plainly visible, it was not
taken until after Toledo had been captured, and then only
as a preliminary to the march on to Madrid along the
Toledo-Madrid road.
There were batteries of heavy and light artillery firing
against the Reds on either side of the road.   They were
not firing fast, but continuously, and made quite a warlike
racket.   It was evident their shells were falling on the
great red sandstone bluff marking the opposite bank of
the Guadarrama river, which flows into the Tagus a few
miles farther west.   The course of the river could be
guessed by the line of green poplars lazily nodding their
heads in the breeze.   Through glasses it was impossible
to detect any trace of the Reds, though it seemed strange
that they should leave so valuable a line of defence as
a ravined stream without artillery and machine-gun fire
beating on it.  At two o'clock in the afternoon the sign
was given by General Varela for his staff to advance
down to the line of the river. The General, with Colonel
Asensio and two staff officers, climbed on to the back of
an armoured lorry which set off at full speed, and we, who
were under the charge of the indefatigable Captain
Aguilera, were told to spread out into infantry formation
in the ploughed fields on the road, at least until we had
passed the crest of the hill and were on the down slope
to the river.
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